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Plan-itorial .. . 


The Flight Pattern Shifts 


Several years ago a statement in URBAN LAND, that the airplane could not 
be restricted to the narrow channels of physical ground controls as is the auto- 
mobile, was challenged by certain aviation officials who claimed in effect that 
the airplane can be confined to narrow, fixed channels in approaching and leav- 
ing close-in airports. What we had in mind was the inability to confine the 
noise nuisance as well as the flight pattern as they affect the underlying land. 

However, the validity of the claim that air lanes are static things can be 
challenged rather effectively on the basis of a recent change being made in the 
flight pattern of the National Airport in Washington. The airport is centrally 
located, necessitating flight over intensively developed urban areas in all di- 
rections. This has occasioned over a period of years exceedingly vocal, and to 
some extent effective, protests from irate citizens, particularly in Alexandria and 
Arlington, Virginia. It has now been announced that a new air approach to the 
airport over the northwest section of the District of Columbia will divert a 
considerable amount of air traffic from the Virginia environs. Fine for Virginia, 
but what about Northwest D. C.? The Washington Post quotes a Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority official as saying, “An increase in complaints from the North- 
west areas may be expected. However, this would spread the noise effect over 
a larger area instead of the present concentration over Alexandria through the 
reduction in the use of the most troublesome runway.” 


Spreading the Noise 


Thus, we are now presented with a “solution” to the noise problem which 
“spreads the noise!” Officials are reported as stressing that planes will fly 
higher over the new route in approaching the airport directly from the north- 
west. It is also stated that this will permit planes to take off more directly over 
the Potomac River to the South, thereby avoiding Alexandria. The fact is, 
however, that the river is less than a mile wide at this point, while the area 
affected adversely cuts a path some two miles wide for a distance of about five 
miles in the case of the conventional four engine transport, and four miles wide 
for almost ten miles in the case of the jet. 

So we find that air lanes are not fixed and narrow things with physical 
boundaries. Thus, the finest plans for coordinating land use, open space and 
height controls with today’s flight approach and take-off pattern can be undone 
overnight by a shift of 20 degrees, or 2 degrees for that matter, in the approach 
lanes to the centrally located airport. 

This is but one more example of the need to remove airports to locations 
well beyond the areas of urban development where they can be adequately 
planned for size, where approaches over open land can be protected, and where 
high speed highways may speed their patrons to and from the city areas. Mean- 
while, our congratulations to Virginia and sympathy to Northwest Washington! 


M.S. W. 
EE TARA ERENT: 


HENRY W. MERRILL 


URBAN LAND regrets to announce the death of Henry W. Merrill of Boston 
on Sunday, May 3. 

Mr. Merrill was very active in the Institute’s Industrial Council, having been 
one of the original members appointed to that group in 1951. 

A partner of the firm of C. W. Whittier and Bro. of Boston; he attended 
both Dartmouth and Tufts; former President of the University Club of Boston; 
and President of the Society of Industrial Realtors during the years 1945 and 
1946. He is survived by two sons, Nathaniel and Henry, Jr. 

His outstanding contributions to ULI will be sorely missed. 
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AGREEMENT WITH THE 
PRINCIPLE 


The first approach for any public 
project should be agreement on ob- 
jectives. It should not be taken for 
granted that everybody knows or 
agrees. Without first making sure of 
the target, there is always some ef- 
fective jostling of the aim. 

An illustration of the need for a 
clear goal to recover values, prestige 
and attraction for the core of Cincin- 
nati’s central business district is the 
continued turndown for a well consid- 
ered 27-year-old plan to activate the 
city’s non-operating subway. Each 
abandonment of the plan was appar- 
ently due to lack of agreement on a 
clear-cut set of principles. 

For preservation of Cincinnati’s cen- 
tral business district, a set of principles 
has been proposed for acceptance or 
revision before the next plan is pro- 
posed. According to THE AMERICAN 
City MAGAZINE: When they are ac- 
cepted, they can be attained. These 
are the principles Cincinnati’s central 
business district interests are asked to 
agree on! 


Can We Agree on These Facts? 

1. Traffic problems are created by 
attempting to jam an accumulation of 
automobile traffic into a concentrated 
business area. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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MORE PAYROLLS FOR A BEDROOM COMMUNITY 


Industrial Council Recommends Controlled Development for 
San Mateo County, California 


Fiscal problems resulting from rapid 
population growth in a_- suburban 
county were brought into sharp focus 
before a panel of the Urban Land In- 
stitute’s Industrial Council at San 
Mateo, California, on April 8-11. 

San Mateo County les immediately 
south of San Francisco on the penin- 
sula between the Pacific Ocean and 
San Francisco Bay. Although there is 
considerable industrial activity along 
its bay shore, the county is predomi- 
nately residential, and 25 percent of its 
employed population are commuters 
who earn their living outside of the 
county, most of them in San Francisco. 
This group has always been heavily 
weighted with executive, managerial, 
and professional personnel, giving the 
county the highest median income of 
any in the Bay area. Consequently, the 
county has accustomed itself to a high 
standard of municipal services, includ- 
ing schools. 

Although only 26 miles wide at its 
widest point, San Mateo County is split 
longitudinally by a north-south range 
of mountains reaching as high as 2,400 
feet in elevation. This has made the 
Pacific coast side relatively inacces- 
sible. Except for some slight suburban 
development immediately south of San 
Francisco, the coast side is devoted al- 
most entirely to agriculture and recrea- 
tion. By contrast, the east or Bay side, 
served by the main highways and by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, has de- 
veloped into what is, in effect, a con- 
tinuous urban community divided into 
13 municipalities containing 95 percent 
of the county’s residents. 


Rapid Population Growth 


World War II greatly stimulated the 
development of the Pacific states. Dur- 
ing the census decade 1940-50 the pop- 
ulation of the United States increased 
14 percent; that of California, 50 per- 
cent; that of the San Francisco Bay 
area, 53 percent; and that of San 
Mateo County, 111 percent. The first 
influx was of war workers, many 
of whom were lodged in temporary 
housing on the assumption that they 
would return to their homes after 
the emergency. However, west coast 
industries reconverted rapidly, jobs 
continued to be plentiful, and the ex- 
pected mass exodus did not occur. 
Instead, many workers recruited rela- 
tives and friends from their home 
towns, and returning war veterans, in- 
trigued by California living conditions, 
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also settled there. This influx of pop- 
ulation has by no means ended. It is 
estimated that by 1960 the county will 
house about 400,000 people, as com- 
pared with 235,659 in 1950 and 111,782 
in 1940. Thus far, the actual rate of 
growth is more than keeping up with 
the estimates. 


Economics of Education 


So rapid a growth would, in itset, 
have resulted in many problems. These 
are compounded by the fact that the 
new population has been made up 
largely of young families living in 
homes with low assessed valuations. 
During the census decade 1940-50, 
while the county’s population roughly 
doubled, the number of children in 
school tripled. The present number of 
school children is 49,376. There are 
enough pre-school children now in the 
county to bring the enrollment up to 
77,563 by 1956. By 1960 the total is 
expected to be 111,000, equal to the 
entire population of the county in 1940. 

An average home in a new subdivi- 
sion costs $10,000 to $13,000, but will be 
assessed at $4,500 to $5,500, taking into 
account the veterans’ exemption. At 
the 90¢ statutory maximum tax rate 
for elementary schools, such a house 
yields less than $50 annually for schoo] 
purposes. Many such homes. send 
more than one child to school. It now 
costs $204 to maintain a child in school 
for a year, not including capital ex- 
penditures or bond costs. 

The county’s school plant is now 
valued at over $55,000,000. It faces the 
need for doubling this by 1960. Pres- 
ent construction amount to al- 
most $1,000 per student accommodated. 
How to do this within the statutory 
limit on bonded indebtednesss presents 
a real problem. 


costs 


Outside Advice Sought 


In the belief that the only way out 
of this dilemma is to increase the tax 
base, a group of citizens in the county 
recently formed the San Mateo County 
Development Association to conduct 
an organized campaign designed to 
bring in additional industries. This 
move has met with opposition locally, 
it being argued that such development 
would simply attract more lower-in- 
come families with more children thus 
aggravating the problem, and would 
also detract from the amenities of 
which the county is so proud. 


To determine whether or not it is 
proceeding in the right direction, the 
Association turned to the Urban Land 
Institute’s Industrial Council for au- 
thoritative, impartial advice. In re- 
questing a panel session, the Associa- 
tion was supported by the San Mateo 
County Planning Commission, by the 
San Mateo Chamber of Commerce, and 
by David D. Bohannon of San Mateo, a 
trustee of ULI. 

Walter S. Schmidt, President, Fred’k 
A. Schmidt, Inc., Cincinnati, and Chair- 
man of the Industrial Council, desig- 
nated the following members to serve 
with him on the San Mateo panel: 
Jshn McC. Mowbray, President, The 
Roland Park Realty Company, Balti- 
more, and President of ULI; Gayle W. 
Arnold, Manager, Industrial Develop- 
ment, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, Baltimore; G. E. Garnhart, 
Director, Real Estate and Insurance 
Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh; E. D. Hollinshead, Mana- 
ger, 525 William Penn Place Building, 
Pittsburgh; Philip W. Kniskern, Presi- 
dent, First Mortgage Corporation, 
Philadelphia, and Fest President of 
ULI; Laurence H. Lang cf Cragin, 
Lang, Free & Co., Cleveland; Glenn 
McHugh, Vice President, The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., New York; Roland Rodrock 
Randall, Philadelpha: Richard J. Selt- 
zer, Philadelphia, Vice Chairman of 
the Industrial Council and Past Presi- 
dent of ULI; Henry J. Sullivan, Assis- 
tant to Vice President, The Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit; H. Gifford Till, Di- 
rector, Industrial Research and Devel- 
opment Department, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines, Dallas; and Douglas P. 
Welis, Vice President, Clearing Indus- 
trial District, Chicago. 


Industrial Survey Made 


Before the panel members assembled 
in San Mateo on April 8, they were 
provided with the results of a special 
industrial survey prepared for this pur- 
pose by the San Mateo County Plan- 
ning Commission. This was made pos- 
sible by a special appropriation of 
$2,000 by the Board of Supervisors of 
San Mateo County and by the active 
cooperation of the local utilities, county 
and state agencies, and private indus- 
try. In condensed but comprehensive 
form, it presented basic facts about 
the economy of the county under the 
following headings: Population; fiscal 
problems; tax structure; industrial 
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growth; freight transportation; water 
supply; power and fuels; construction 
costs; laws and regulations; passenger 
transportation; community facilities; 
climate; and industrial sites. This sur- 
vey was invaluable in giving the panel 
members the facts upon which to base 
their deliberations. 


Questions Presented 


The panel’s study was focused on 17 
specific questions to which 
were requested. With these and the 
economic survey, it was possible, on the 
first day, to hear testimony by and to 
question an extensive list of local au- 
thorities and officials to develop fur- 
ther pertinent information. These in- 
cluded representatives of the Bay Area 
Council, Western Research Institute, 
County Assessor, County Taxpayers’ 
Association, State Department of Em- 
ployment, Southern Pacific Railroad, 
Port of Redwood City, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco 
Water Department, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., County Health Department, 
State Highway Department, Pacific 
Greyhound Lines, Federal Housing 
Administration, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, County Planning Com- 
mission, several consultants on indus- 
trial location and foundation condi- 
tions, and local industries. 

The second day of the session was 
devoted to a comprehensve inspection 
of the county by bus, finishing up with 
a 11-hour air tour of the entire Bay 
Region. The third day was an execu- 
tive session to discuss and determine 
the panel’s findings and recommenda- 
tions. On the fourth day an oral re- 
port was presented before an open 
meeting attended by many county and 
muncipal officials, as well as by the 
press and the public. This will be sup- 
plemented by a written report to be 
submitted to the sponsor organization 
in the near future. 


answers 


Findings and Recommendations 


The 17 questions were divided into 
four major categories, to which the 
panel gave answers as follows:, 

1. Does industrial development offer 
a way out of the county’s fiscal difficul- 
ties without threatening the way of life 
which it would like to preserve? 

Selective industrialization, the panel 
replied, offers not simply a feasible, but 
the only possible, way of preserving 
the amenities of the county. The al- 
ternative is unbearable taxation, or a 
marked cutting down in the standards 
of community services, or both. Prop- 
erly selected industries should get their 
workers from present residents, rather 
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than drawing in new migrants, and 
should therefore be geared to the type 
of employee available. The heavy 
commuting population offers a large 
reservoir of potential employees. 

2. If further industrialization is the 
answer, can San Mateo County suc- 
cessfully compete with other parts of 
the Bay area for new enterprises? 

The panel answered this question by 
setting forth the principal advantages 
and disadvantages of the county. On 
the favorable side, it listed excellent 
living conditions, a large and com- 
petent labor supply, and proximity to 
San Francisco. The principal disad- 
vantage is a growing scarcity of good 
industrial land. While there are 
thousands of acres of marsh land along 
the Bay still vacant, foundation condi- 
tions are such that construction on 
them would be costly. These lands, it 
was felt, could not at this time com- 
pete successfully with available harder 
ground in other parts of the Bay re- 
gion. However, there still exists about 


‘3,000 acres of firm ground which is or 


could be zoned for industry. The panel 
recommended strongly that all this 
land be conserved for industrial use, 
and that encroachment by other uses 
should be prevented. If these steps 
are taken, the panel felt that the 
county can successfully compete for 
certain types of industry. 

3. What kinds of industrial develop- 
ment should the county encourage? 

The panel was of the opinion that 
the county does not want and cannot 
compete for heavy industry. It viewed 
with approval a recent specially zoned 
development including a magazine 
publication office, the regional office of 
a large insurance company, and a re- 
search and development center for a 
manufacturer of power tools. Uses of 
this type, the panel stated, should be 
encouraged and promoted. It also sug- 
gest and distribution 
centers to serve San Francisco, where 
vacant industrial land is practically un- 
available. And, in general, it favored 
the encouragement of light, clean man- 
ufacturing operations requiring a high 
degree of labor skills. 

4. What additional steps should San 
Mateo County take to effectuate the 
recommendations of the report? 

The panel made a number of recom- 
mendations, the most significant of 
which were: 


wrearohpiicinege 
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Immediate revision of the zoning 
requirements to give positive protec- 
tion from encroachment to the rela- 
tively small amount of industrial land 
still vacant; 

Streamlining and consolidation of 
governmental activities to eliminate 
overlapping and to increase efficiency; 





Adequate support for an intelligent 
selective promotion campaign to dis 
cover and cultivate industrial prospect 
of the type best fitted to the needs anc 
facilities of the county, the efforts of 
this activity to be concentrated in the 
Bay region on the assumption that the 
best prospects are not national con- 
cerns, but those serving the Bay area 
now located in overcrowded surround- 
ings without room for expansion; and 

An organized campaign of public 
education to convince the people of the 
county that industry can be_ good 
neighbors, and can contribute materi- 
ally to the economic base of the county. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE 
PRINCIPLE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


2.No plan shall be acceptable that 
will not: 

a. Decrease the accumulation of au- 
tomobiles within the business district. 

b. Increase the number of shoppers 
attracted to the business district. 

3. Both motoring workers and shop- 
pers alike, having a destination within 
the business district, should be pro- 
vided with. 

a. Parking spaces outside the busi- 
ness area. 

b. Rapid mass transportation for 
conveyance between parking accom- 
modations and destination. 

4. All residents who wish to drive 
out of the city, and all visitors entering 
the city with the desire to continue 
without stopping, should be able to 
do so without passing through the cen- 
tral business district. 

5. Arrange the purposes of the 
streets to suit most smoothly the pur- 
poses of citizens and visitors. 

6. Having fewer automobiles invad- 
ing the business district, far from caus- 
ing a blight or depression, will permit 
the central district to tower above its 
former crowded confusion. 


A CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Neighborhood conservation is usuaily 
thought of as a hoped for goal instead 
of being placed on an action program 
for positive treatment. Chicago is the 
first city to set up an independent com- 
mission charged with creating a course 
for conserving neighborhoods through 
enforcement methods. The size of the 
job to be done in Chicago warrants 
such a step. 

A new municipal court, called the 
building and neighborhood conserva- 
tion court, has been set up on an ex- 
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perimental basis to hear building and 
housing violation cases arising from 
conservation areas. This court will 
give the commission the necessary 
backing to carry out its function. 

One thing bothers us as it is our 
understanding that the conservation 
commission in carrying out its program 
is expected to analyze land use, zon- 
ing, community facilities, traffic and 
population factors. Surveys of hous- 
ing and zoning violations, existing 
municipal services, and problems 
of financing repairs and construction 
will be conducted before a conserva- 
tion plan is decided upon for a given 
area of the city. We hope that the 
commission can use some. existing 
surveys—the planning commission, the 
land clearance commission, the citys 
housing authority have information at 
hand. Otherwise the action may bog 
down in analyses of new surveys. 


PLANNERS COMMENT ON 
INDUSTRIAL PANEL 


The ‘“Calchapter News”, professional 
newsletter of the California Chapter, 
American Institute of Planners, in its 
May issue contained an interesting re- 
port on the Urban Land Institute’s in- 
dustrial study of San Mateo County. 
Excerpts from this news item give the 
point of view of the professional plan- 
ner on the contribution the study 
makes to San Mateo’s planning and de- 
velopment. 

“The Industrial Council of the Urban 
Land Institute completed an intensive 
four-day study of the industrial po- 
tential of San Mateo County and made 
a preliminary report of findings and 
recommendations to 150 county leaders 
at a meeting held in San Mateo on 
April 11. 

“This marked a large forward step in 
the efforts of groups in the County to 
obtain a study of the County’s indus- 
trial possibilities. It was sponsored 
by the newly formed San Mateo Coun- 
ty Development Association. 

“For some years the County Plan- 
ning Commission has been stressing the 
need for an industrial survey of the 
County to study its economy and to 
set up county-wide goals of the amount 
and type of industry needed. 

“As its contribution to the study, the 
County gathered factual data and ma- 
terial and prepared a working hand- 
book of information for the Urban 
Land Institute. The County Planning 
Commission staff gathered data from 
various Excellent coopera- 
tion was furnished by both private and 


sources. 
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public agencies. This was aided by 
early top-level contacts by members 
of the Development Association with 
the firms and agencies involved and by 
good publicity during the study. The 
survey was completed in 35 working 
days, including planning the content 
and layout of the survey. The com- 
pleted handbook, containing about 300 
pages of material, was sent east and 
was in the hands of the panel fourteen 
days before the meeting in San Mateo 
so that the panel members could study 
the contents before coming west. 

“The outstanding feature of the sur- 
vey so far as the county planners are 
concerned was the fact that the panel 
members, all ‘hard-headed, practical 
business men’ with experience in the 
field of industrial development, came 
up with progressive recommendations 
that in some respects are ahead of what 
the county planners felt the public 
would accept. 

“Since the survey was a preliminary 
and generalized study of the industrial 
potential of the County, action is now 
being taken by the Development As- 
sociation to have a complete industrial 
survey made and to set up a permanent 
clearing house for industrial infor- 
mation. 

“At first somewhat skeptical of the 
value of the Urban Land Institute sur- 
vey, the County Planning Commission 
staff was greatly impressed with the 
high caliber of the men on the panel, 
their desire to work long hours on the 
problem, and their grasp of the situa- 
tion. It has resulted in a public support 
and acceptance of certain progressive 
planning policies that would have been 
years in coming otherwise.” 


MUNICIPAL SUBSIDY TO INDUS- 
TRY HELD ILLEGAL 


Any form of municipal subsidy to 
industry is illegal on constitutional 
grounds and may subject the responsi- 
ble officials to a suit to recover the 
money expended. 

This is the conclusion reached by 
R. J. Cunningham, City Attorney of 
Janesville, Wis., in a speech before a 
recent meeting of the League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, reported in the 
League’s monthly publication dated 
February, 1953. 

Mr. Cunningham supports his reas- 
oning by citing a series of court decis- 
ions, starting with the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1875 and ending with the 
Florida Supreme Court in June, 1952. 
These consistently uphold the princi- 
ple that encouragement or promotion 


of private industry is not a public pur- 
pese for which taxes may be imposed 
or public money appropriated, in spite 
of any legislative declaration to the 
contrary; and therefore violates Arti- 
cle IV, Section 1 of the Federal Con- 
stitution prohibiting the taking of prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

“The taking of property through 
taxation for a public purpose is due 
process”, states Mr. Cunningham, “but 
the taking of property, even though it 
be through taxation, is not due pro- 
cess if the taking is not for a public 
purpose.” 

Summing up, Mr. Cunningham con- 
cludes: “There is a solid wall of author- 
ity against the use of public funds for 
the encouragement of private industry. 
The municipality that attempts to 
plunge through the wall is apt to come 
out much worse for having made the 
attempt. Also, municipal officials who 
participate in an illegal appropriation 


may be called upon to replace the 
money in the public treasury.” 
ZONING DECISIONS 

“Refusal to review” attaches im- 


portance to two states’ supreme court 
decisions on zoning not equaled since 
the United States Supreme Court first 
directly upheld the zoning principle in 
1926. In Missouri, the state supreme 
court handed down a favorable opin- 
ion on minimum lot areas in residential 
districts. In New Jersey, minimum 
floor areas in dwellings were upheld. 
Both courts’ decisions are upheld in- 
directly by the Supreme Court of the 
United States’ action in refusing to re- 
view. In dismissing the appeals, the 
Supreme Court pointed to the lack of 


substantial Federal question in the 
cases. 
The minimum floor area require- 


ments in the New Jersey case—Lions- 
head Lake, Inc. v. Wayne Township, 
89 A. 2d 693—reported in Urban Land, 
December, 1952—are validated by the 
majority opinion of the decision 
“Minimum floor area standards are 
justified on the ground that they pro- 
mote the general welfare of the com- 
munity. ... 

The Missouri Supreme Court upheld 
a zoning ordinance requiring a three 
acre minimum lot area per family in 
a residential area and forbidding insti- 
tutional use of land in that district ex- 
cept by special permit. 


” 
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Briefing Session, Industrial Council's panel study of San Mateo County. 


around table: Laurence H. Lang, 


Mowbray, Ronald Campbell, 


‘ 
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Final Report, Cleveland Downtown 
Parking Survey. City Planning Com- 
mission, 501 City Hall, Cleveland 14, O. 
October, 1952. Maps. 44 pp. 

As a presentation, this report is a 
masterful piece. It follows the same 
high degree of skill evidenced by other 
reports from this Commission. The 
report translates a complicated and 
technically detailed type of survey into 
usable facts and figures. Apart from 
its merit as a document, the report 
gives the City Council the basis for de- 
cision on action to be taken. The issue 
is clear and the means are plain. 

Cleveland’s Downtown Parking Sur- 
vey, for 


found the 


this is the analysis, 
where, why and how of 
downtown parking. The problem of 
supply versus demand for spaces is 
supported by evidence. The conclusions 
point to the specific recommendations 
for a remedy. In this, there are three 
alternatives. Each is presented with its 
pros and cons for use in a planned 
program for applying a comprehensive 
parking system designed to ease the 
pain of the City’s downtown parking 
headache. 


wurhinrh 
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Annual Report of the Indianapolis Re- 
development Commission for the Year 
1952. The Commission. January, 1953. 
32 pp. illus. 

This report is noted because it shows 
what this Commission is getting ac- 
complished in Indianapolis, independ- 
ent of Federal financial aid. The suc- 
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Walter S. Schmidt, 


(partly obscul ed) 


cess of the Indianapolis self-help ac- 
tion is proved by the illustrations of 
houses built as a result of the Commis- 
sion’s program for Project A. Our hats 
are off to a pioneer in the redevelop- 
ment field whose program is_ suc- 
ceeding. 


South Side Consolidated Railroad Pas- 
senger Terminal for Chicago. Chicago 
Plan Commissien. January 1953, 40 
pp. illus. (no price quoted). 

Anyone who has ever arrived in Chi- 
cago by rail or who, as a stranger, has 
tried to take a train from the city will 
be interested in this monograph. After 
looking at the proposals, his only com- 
ment can be, “I wish this plan could 
be realized right now.” Seriously, this 
report is an example of a complex 
problem handed to a city planning com- 
mission for study and report. The re- 
port shows how earnestly and well the 
Chicago Plan Commission fulfilled its 
assignment. 


Zoning for Truck-Loading Facilities, 


David R. Levin, Highway Research 
Board Bulletin #59. Highway Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952, 102 pp. 
illus. $1.50. 


This monograph is a companion study 
to a similar monograph on off-street 
parking. (See URBAN LAND review, No- 
vember, 1952.) This present investi- 
gation reveals that the need for truck 
accommodations, among other things. 
varies with the economic character- 
istics of the location, the land and 
building use, and the size of vehicles 
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In left foreg.ound (back to camera) H. Gifford Till. Left to right 
Glenn McHugh, Douglas P. Wells, Henry J. Sullivan, Gayle W. Arnold, Philip W. Kniskern, John McC. 


Richard J. Seltzer, Roland Rodrock Randall, G. E. Barnhart, E. D. Hollinshead, Max S. Wehrly 


involved. The most urgent need for 
truck-loading facilities is found in the 
central business districts of cities. The 
study finds that no new buildings or 
premises in urban areas should be au- 
thorized unless adequate truck-loading 
accommodations are provided off the 
street. The provision of facilities as 
recommended here is a_ regulatory 
measure to be employed for the public 
good under the police power. Yet the 
zoning mechanism should not be con- 
sidered apart from other remedies de- 
signed to assist in the solution of the 
truck-terminal problem. Business en- 
terprise is awakening to benefits accru- 
ing from providing its own off-street 
terminal facilities. But it is unpalatable 
to force existing structures to provide 
needed off-street facilities. As the 
study concludes, it is wise to take one 
step at a time. First, enact reasonable 
requirements for new buildings, then 
after successful results are apparent, 
go after the retroactive application cf 
the standards. 
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The strengthening of the planning 
process in Boston is part of the re- 
juvenation taking place in that city. 
The Planning Board is now charged 
with reporting specifically on capital 
improvements. This report is the pro- 
gramming of capital projects out of 
general funds as a step toward a “pay- 
as-you-go policy.” This in itself is 
something new for Boston. 
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